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The Life of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress. By 
George Santayana. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905-6. 
— Vol. Ill, pp. ix, 279; Vol. IV, pp. ix, 230; Vol. V, pp. ix, 
320. 

The first two volumes of this work, " Reason in Common Sense " 
and "Reason in Society," — which define the author's point of view 
and indicate the general nature of the undertaking, — have already 
been noticed at some length in The Philosophical Review (Vol. 
XIV, pp. 602 ff.). The remaining volumes have the titles : " Reason 
in Religion," " Reason in Art," and " Reason in Science." It will 
hardly be necessary to examine these in detail; for Professor San- 
tayana has by no means attempted to write a systematic treatise, and, 
moreover, the first two of these last three volumes are on subjects 
which he has already treated almost, if not quite, as adequately in his 
earlier volumes, Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (1900) and The 
Sense of Beauty (1896). (For critical notices, see this Review, Vol. 
IX, pp. 531 ff., and Vol. VI, pp. 210 ff.) 

Indeed, these later volumes, though containing much that would 
be interesting, if Professor Santayana had not already made us familiar 
with his point of view and characteristic method of treatment, are 
something of a disappointment. It is not easy to see exactly for what 
class of readers they are intended. Much might be said for a really 
popular philosophical treatment of the highly interesting problems 
considered ; but, as a result of his almost ostentatious attempt to 
neglect technicalities and put everything in literary form, the author 
has produced three volumes of more or less consecutive essays which 
are by no means as uniformly intelligible as they might appear to be, 
on superficial examination. 

Not that the technical reader will encounter real difficulties, though 
he must be prepared for a good deal of vagueness even where this seems 
wholly unnecessary ; but he is likely to become restive, after a time, 
when he glances back through chapters of graceful prose, and attempts 
to define more clearly the drift of the argument as a whole. On the 
other hand, the general reader, for whom the volumes seem intended, 
is in serious danger of getting lost altogether. No references are given, 
no names of recent writers are mentioned; even the names of the 
classic philosophers of modern times appear in the text only as the 
rarest exceptions. So far from conducing to clearness, this ultra- 
literary reticence is a real hindrance, in any case ; and the allusions 
to philosophers and systems are sometimes so vague as to amount to 
substantial inaccuracy. 
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Moreover, in aiming, as he doubtless does, at a more systematic 
and comprehensive treatment of religion and art than that given in 
the earlier volumes mentioned, Professor Santayana partly sacri- 
fices the essential privilege of the essayist, i. e., the privilege of 
confining himself to the subjects that most appeal to him, and 
with which he is most competent to deal. As a result, the most in- 
teresting of the three volumes under consideration, "Reason in Re- 
ligion," hardly compares favorably, either in directness of treatment 
or charm of style, with the very interesting earlier volume, Interpreta- 
tions of Poetry and Religion, the suggestiveness of which was hardly 
the less on account of its rather questionable fundamental thesis, that 
" religion and poetry are identical in essence, and differ merely in the 
way in which they are attached to practical affairs." The suggestive 
feature of Professor Santayana's treatment of religion, in both its 
earlier and its later form, is his constant insistence upon the perverse 
tendency of dogmatism to transform spiritual meanings and values 
into mythological statements that purport to tell of matters of fact. 
But in this present volume, as well as in the Poetry and Religion, there 
is an over emphasis of the negative side of the argument ; for it is 
not clearly pointed out that, even in ordinary, concrete experience, 
the teleological side is quite as ' real ' as the merely existential ; 
and that the two can be separated only for purposes of conceptual 
thought or ideal constructions of whatever kind. Moreover, when 
thus separated, the ideal constructions in teleological terms are likely 
to explain fully as much of the ' real ' of actual experience as the cor- 
responding constructions in merely existential terms. Otherwise our 
highest human ideals would vanish into thin air when discovered to 
be ideals ; for certainly no ideal, whether of morality or religion, is 
worthy of serious consideration if not deeply rooted in the ' real.' 

Unfortunately the last volume, "Reason in Science," — the only 
one of these last three volumes in which the author enters a new field, 
— is perhaps the most disappointing of all. The very qualities which 
make Professor Santayana so suggestive a writer on some of the col- 
lateral problems of philosophy seem partly to unfit him for the more 
technical treatment of philosophy in its relations to science. And let 
it be said, once for all, that no fairly adequate treatment of this ex- 
tremely important problem can possibly neglect technicalities that con- 
cern the essential methods of the sciences and disciplines in question. 
Throughout this volume we find much of the literary man's dissatis- 
faction with what is apt to seem to him the unimaginative procedure 
of science ; but there is no adequate discussion of the essential limita- 
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tions of the method of the physical sciences, when applied to human 
experience as a whole. Too often appreciations, — by no means un- 
interesting, in themselves, — are made to serve as arguments ; and, 
when arguments are forthcoming, they not infrequently take a dubious 
direction. For example, the author says : " Science is a half-way 
house between private sensation and universal vision. . . . The 
critics of science, when endowed with any speculative power, have 
always seen that what is hypothetical and abstract in scientific method 
is somehow servile and provisional " (pp. 20, 21). This, surely, is 
to attack not the weakness, but the strength of science ; for the exist- 
ence of "what is hypothetical and abstract in scientific method" is 
simply an indication, on the one hand, of the increasing definiteness 
of scientific problems, and, on the other hand, of our growing com- 
prehension of the true nature and significance of the postulates and 
methods employed. It is only when these absolutely necessary ab- 
stractions of science are wrongly interpreted or applied, that they in- 
vite criticism. The author, indeed, adds : "In transcending science, 
... we must not hope to transcend knowledge, nor in transcending 
selfishness to abolish finitude " (p. 21). But this is the very reason 
why we cannot afford to speak in a patronizing way of the " hypothet- 
ical and abstract in scientific method. ' ' As finite beings, whether in 
our theoretical or in our practical capacity, we must always be guided 
in the last resort by general principles ; and even if these general prin- 
ciples permit of being stated as universals, they can only be 'hypothet- 
ical universals,' in the technical sense of modern logic, — though this 
is far enough from saying that all sciences and disciplines are equally 
abstract in their dealing with reality. 

Instead of being guided, in his classification, by the technical prob- 
lems that have arisen in recent times regarding the relations of the 
several sciences to each other and to philosophy, — problems which 
naturally could not have arisen before these sciences became differ- 
entiated and developed, — Professor Santayana prefers the character- 
istic division of Ancient Philosophy. He says: " Following ancient 
usage, I shall take the liberty of calling the whole group of sciences 
which elaborates ideas dialectic, and the whole group that describes 
existences physics " (p. 29). It will readily be seen that this distinc- 
tion, however inevitable for certain important schools in Greek Phi- 
losophy, is ill calculated to serve our more definite purposes at the 
present time. Indeed, the problem of the relation of the ideal to the 
real has shifted to such an extent in the course of the development 
of Modern Philosophy, — including quite recent philosophy, — that 
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the arbitrary retention of the ancient classification tends seriously to 
confuse essential issues. Perhaps this may partly explain misleading 
statements like the following : " Anyone who can at all catch the drift 
of experience — moral no less than physical — must feel that mechan- 
ism rules the whole world. ... If a principle is efficacious it is to 
that extent mechanical " (p. 76). It is only fair to say that passages 
like this, taken by themselves, would give a very wrong impression of 
the author's philosophical position ; but they illustrate only too well 
the danger of neglecting the problems and methods of contemporary 
philosophy. Other passages, really more characteristic, are often illu- 
minating. For example, in writing of " The Nature of Intent," Pro- 
fessor Santayana says : ' ' Feelings and ideas, when plucked and sepa- 
rately considered, do not retain the intent that made them cognitive or 
living ; yet in their native medium they certainly lived and knew ' ' 
(P- x 73)' And again : "To ask a thinker what he means by mean- 
ing is as futile as to ask a carpenter what he means by wood ' ' (p. 183). 
Quotations like these might be multiplied ; but the failure always is to 
carry out to some definite and convincing conclusion the suggestive, 
but fragmentary insights with which the book abounds. 

This criticism applies particularly to the chapters on "Prerational 
Morality," " Rational Ethics, " and " Post-rational Morality, " with 
which, — except for a very slight chapter on "The Validity of Sci- 
ence," — the volume ends. The author's general position, though 
picturesque enough to lend itself readily to literary treatment, is 
extremely vulnerable from the point of view of ethical methodology. 
In fact, it is wholly characteristic of Professor Santayana' s habit of 
mind, that throughout these chapters the very existence of modern 
ethics is all but ignored. We are told: "When morality is . . . 
non-dialectical, casual, impulsive, polyglot, it is what we may call 
prerational morality. . . . On this stage, in the moral world, are the 
judgments of Mrs. Grundy, the aims of political parties and their 
maxims, the principles of war, the appreciation of art, the command- 
ments of religious authorities, special revelations of duty to indi- 
viduals, and all systems of intuitive ethics." But, again: "Pre- 
rational morality is vigorous because it is sincere. ... It is hardly 
too much to say, indeed, that prerational morality is morality proper. 
Rational ethics, in comparison, seems a kind of politics or wisdom, 
while post-rational systems are essentially religious " (pp. 211, 212). 

If "prerational morality," or "morality proper," possesses so 
little internal organization, it is difficult to see how that "dialectic of 
the will . . . which, for want of a better name, we must call ethics 
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or moral philosophy" (pp. 213, 214) is able to make a beginning 
at all. But the author says later: "A truly rational morality, or 
social regimen, has never existed in the world and is hardly to be looked 
for. ... In lieu of a rational morality, however, we have rational 
ethics." And yet, apparently, we can recognize as "rational ethics " 
only what was ' ' founded by Socrates, glorified by Plato, and sobered 
and solidified by Aristotle " (pp. 239, 240). The only reference to 
"modern rational ethics ... or what approaches most nearly to 
such a thing," is a belated concession to the ameliorating influence 
of Christianity, — followed by a very brief, but somewhat effective 
exhibition of the weak side of 'utilitarianism', which, however, is 
described as " the only modern school of ethics which is humane and 
honestly interested in progress " (p. 256). 

The reader will be prepared to learn that ' ' post-rational morality ' ' 
is a term comprehensive enough to include the most of what we ordi- 
narily mean by religion, philosophy, and modern ideals generally, — 
as well as what came after Aristotle in Greek Philosophy. The treat- 
ment of this portentous subject is rather half-hearted, as might be 
expected. "When Socrates and his two great disciples composed a 
system of rational ethics . . . they were merely writing an eloquent 
epitaph on their country. . . . The biographer of reason might well 
be tempted to ignore the subsequent attitudes into which moral 
life fell in the West, since they all embodied a more or less complete 
despair" (pp. 262, 263). " Socrates was still living when a school 
of post-rational morality arose among the Sophists, which . . . settled 
down into Epicureanism and has remained the source of a certain con- 
solation to mankind, which if somewhat cheap, is none the less genu- 
ine " (p. 268). Not only the Epicureans, however, but the Stoics 
themselves, it seems, come under the "post-rational" ban. "De- 
spair, in this system, flooded a much larger area of human life ; every- 
thing, in fact, was surrendered except the will to endure whatever 
might come" (p. 272). There follows a very cursory mention of 
Islam, pantheism, and Neo-Platonic morality ; and finally Christian- 
ity is somewhat ambiguously described as "a system of postponed 
rationalism, a rationalism intercepted by a supernatural version of 
the conditions of happiness" (p. 283). Even here, however, we 
are still adrift ; for, we are told : " Christianity, even in its orthodox 
forms, covers various kinds of morality, and its philosophical incoher- 
ence betrays itself in disruptive movements, profound schisms, and 
total alienation on the part of one Christian from the inward faith of 
another" (pp. 286, 287). 
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Such is the gloomy picture of Post -Aristotelian and modern ideals, 
drawn by one who, though otherwise free from Scholastic preposses- 
sions, appears to hold that Aristotle was, — if not the only, — at any 
rate the last philosopher really worthy of the name. But it is to be 
remembered that "Reason in Science" is a subject that has only 
recently engaged the attention of this gifted writer ; and it is to be 
hoped that the pessimism so frankly expressed may be in part dis- 
pelled, when the author becomes more familiar with and sympathetic 
toward what, for better or for worse, have come to be recognized as 
the essential problems of Modern Philosophy. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Volkerpsychologie : Eine Untersuchung der Entwickelungsgesetze 
von Sprache, Mythus undSitte. Zweiter Band, Mythus und Religion. 
Erster Teil. Von Wilhelm Wundt. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1905. — pp. xi, 617. 

In this first part of a treatise on the psychology of myth and religion, 
we have a further instalment of Wundt's monumental work begun 
several years ago with a voluminous treatise on the psychology of 
language. The professed aim of 'Volkerpsychologie,' it should be 
remembered, is primarily psychological, to develop insight into psy- 
chological processes rather than to set to rights the sciences which 
furnish the material for the study by the application to the phenomena 
of psychological principles already elsewhere established. Still it is 
Wundt's view that the problems of these other sciences cannot all be 
satisfactorily solved without psychology, notably the genetic problems ; 
and it is clear from his method that he considers the principles to be 
applied already in part at least established elsewhere, namely, in ex- 
perimental psychology. The processes here in question are those of 
the myth-making imagination. Myths are evidently the product of 
the imagination, or phantasy, as Wundt prefers to call it, and the 
question is, What is the nature of this function ? What light is thrown 
upon it by the phenomena of the myth, and what light does an under- 
standing of its nature throw on the origin and development of myths? 
The present part deals only with the making of myths, leaving, it is 
to be presumed, the treatment of their development in religion to the 
part to follow. 

Before dealing with the mythologic imagination proper, Wundt 
devotes two chapters to, first, the imagination (phantasy) in general, 
and, second, the aesthetic imagination. The elaborate chapter of 



